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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THE MASS' 


E are about to assist at two holy sacrifices — the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, in which Christ will 
renew the immolation He made on Calvary when, 
in all the strength of His young manhood, He 
offered Himself up to His heavenly Father as a 
Victim; and the holy sacrifice of religious profession and reception 

of the veil, in which a chosen group of the members of Christ's 

Mystical Body will, in all the fragrance and loveliness of their 

youth, offer themselves up to their heavenly Father as pure and 

immaculate holocausts. Is there any connection between these two 
sacrifices? Or are they completely distinct and unrelated? If there is 
no connection between them, why do we always offer the two to- 
gether year after year? If the sacrifice of Christ and the sacrifice of 

His young brides are not in some sense one sacrifice, why do we 

insist on making them one? 

There is something priestly about all love, because love like a 
priest is ordained for sacrifice; and if the chaste, priestly love that 
is burning in the young hearts of these brides of Christ this morn- 
ing is not in some way the same love that is burning in His Heart, 
the love that drove Him on to become a priest so that He could 
offer the supreme Sacrifice, the love that is driving Him on this 
morning to renew that Sacrifice on our altar — if these two sacri- 
ficial loves are not in some sense the same, then why should we 
weave the ceremony of the Mass and the ceremony of profession 
and reception of the veil so closely together? 

There are many reasons why religious profession and reception 
of the veil should take place at Mass. First of all, does not the 
very chalice used in the Mass symbolize the three religious vows 
which these young women are either taking this morning or pre- 








*A sermon preached at a ceremony of religious profession and reception of 
the veil at the Motherhouse of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, Saint Mary’s, Holy 
Cross, Indiana. 
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paring to take eventually — the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience? 

It may seem strange to say that a chalice made of precious ma- 
terials, of gold and silver and jewels, symbolizes the vow of 
poverty. And yet, the most precious part of the chalice is not the 
part that is made of these precious materials; it is the part that is 
not there; it is the emptiness of the cup. For the chalice can be 
filled with Christ only in the measure in which it is empty. That 
explains why these young women are joyfully emptying them- 
selves this morning by taking upon themselves a life of poverty. 
They long to be empty chalices so that Christ will be able to pour 
Himself into them, so that they will be able to enfold Him lov- 
ingly within the pure shining depths of their being. 


The sides of the chalice cup are curved. Viewed from the outside 
they are convex— they are turning away from things. Viewed 
from the inside they are concave — they are turning towards some- 
thing. The world can see these beautiful chalices only from the 
outside. It sees them turning away from things, from its vanities, 
its pleasures, its attractions. That is why it cannot understand 
what they are doing this morning. But they understand. They see 
it all from the inside. They realize that the thing which makes 
their life of poverty and detachment meaningful is not that it 
turns away from things, but that it turns towards something, or 
rather towards Someone — Someone whom they want to possess, 
to enfold, to embrace. 


But the cup which embraces the all-holy God cannot be an 
ordinary cup. It cannot be used to contain ordinary things. It must 
be a sacred vessel, set aside and made holy. It must be consecrated 
to possess Him alone. This consecration of the chalice symbolizes 
the vow of chastity by which these young women will make them- 
selves consecrated virgins, sacred vessels; it symbolizes the vow 
by which they will set themselves apart from the ordinary ways 
of the world in order to possess Him alone, the vow by which 
they will renounce the ordinary love they might have had in the 
world for an extraordinary love that is out of this world. Those 
who are to take the white veil this morning know that the chalice 
used in the Mass also wears a veil every day, a veil which cuts it 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


off from the indiscrete view of the world. And when the Mass is 
a Mass of a virgin, the chalice always receives a white veil. The 
chalice on the credence table this morning is wearing a white veil 
because of the Queen of all virgins. 


But not all materials can be fashioned into a sacred chalice to 
enfold the Victim of Calvary. They must be malleable and pliant. 
They must be materials which will not resist the workings of the 
artist. These young women understand that. That is why they 
have such a strong desire to take the vow of obedience which will 
make them all malleable and pliant in the hands of the divine Ar- 
tist, so that He can realize in them His exquisite design, so that He 
can mold them into living chalices which will possess Him and 
never let Him go. 

Not only does the chalice of the Mass symbolize the three vows 
of religion, but the altar bread does also. This pure host, this holy 
host, this immaculate host, as it is called in the Mass, symbolizes 
the vow of chastity. This host which is moved so easily and so 
freely by the hands of the priest without any resistance symbolizes 
the vow of obedience. And is not the host the poorest object on 
the altar? When the priest bends over the altar and pronounces 
the words of consecration, there are several things there: the golden 
chalice, the golden paten, the white linens. Yet the words of con- 
secration do not transform any of these precious things. They 
transform the poorest thing on the altar — the host. These young 
women understand that the transforming words of grace spoken 
continually by the heavenly Father who is ever bent over His chil- 
dren can take full possession only of those who are poor in spirit. 
They want to become poor so that they, like the host, can be 
transformed into Christ. 


By their joyful acceptance of the life of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, they are making of themselves this morning white hosts 
to be placed on the paten along with the Victim of the Sacrifice. 
And if that is true, then the connection between their sacrifice and 
the sacrifice of the Mass is something far deeper than the symbol- 
ism about which we have been speaking. Perhaps I can illustrate 
this connection by a story. Shortly after the first World War, 
the Bishop of Dijon in France made a visit to Canada. And one 
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evening while he was talking with a group of Canadians about 
the sacrifices made by their soldiers during the war, one of them 
said to him: ““Your Excellency, you will soon be going back to 
France. I wonder if you would do us this favor. Some day when 
you are visiting the battlefields, go to the place where our sons 
lie buried. We are told that golden wheat is now waving over 
their graves. Take some of the grains of this wheat that has sprung 
from the soil drenched with their life’s blood, and send them back 
to us. We shall receive them as a relic and plant them here in our 
Canadian soil. They will increase and multiply, and soon there 
will be enough wheat to make all the hosts for all the Masses in 
Canada.” This story helps to bring out the intimate relation be- 
tween the religious life and the Mass. But we cannot hope to see 
why unless we understand the connection between the Christian 
life and the Mass. 

Christ became man and immolated Himself on Calvary because 
He wanted to be one with us in our sufferings. He understood 
that our life is renewed every day, and that each of our days has 
its own sacrifices and sufferings and sorrows. That is why He 
wanted His immolation to be renewed every day, so that His Sac- 
rifice and ours could become one, so that His daily Mass could 
catch up all our daily sorrows and pains and labors and give them 
a new and transcendent meaning, and so that, at the same time, 
our daily sufferings, by being poured into His Sacrifice, could in 
a sense enrich that Sacrifice and give it a new meaning — the sense 
in which St. Paul tells us that we can make up what was wanting 
in the passion of Christ. 


Because Christ’s life was essentially a sacrificial life, the life of 
all Christians must be essentially a sacrificial life. The members 
of the Mystical Body can prolong Christ’s life through space and 
time only by prolonging His redemptive death. And just as the 
whole life of the Mystical Body flows from the immolation on 
Calvary, so the daily life of every Christian should issue from the 
daily Mass and lead back to it again. 


If we understand that, we shall see that the words spoken by 
the priest at the end of the Sacrifice of the Mass: ‘‘Jte Missa est, 
go, the Mass is finished,’’ are like an echo of the words spoken by 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


the High Priest at the end of the Sacrifice of Calvary: ‘“‘Consum- 
matum est, it is consummated.’’ These words of Christ were true; 
in a sense, it was the consummation. Yet in another sense it was 
only the beginning, for it was the signal for the members of the 
Mystical Body to pick up the life He was laying down and to 
carry it to every point of space and every moment of time. So the 
words, “‘Jte Missa est,”’ are in a sense the end of the Mass. But in 
another sense they are only the beginning, for they are the signal 
for the Christian to take upon himself that Sacrifice of Christ and 
to carry it throughout his day. Go, the priest is saying, you who 
have lost your life in the immolation of Christ. It is no longer 
you who live now; it is Christ the Victim who lives in you. Go 
now and live that sacrificial life throughout this day. 


If we have grasped this, we shall understand one of the reasons 
why Christ chose bread and wine as the sacrificial species. Bread 
and wine have to be labored over twice by man. Wheat and grapes 
have to be cultivated; bread and wine have to be made from them. 
In this labor something of our human life passes into the work 
of our hands, and when these gifts are offered on the altar, our 
human life with all its labor and toil is caught up through them 
into the Sacrifice. And if the host has been made of wheat which 
his sprung from soil drenched with the blood of young Christians 
who have poured out their life in the spirit of Christian sacrifice, 
then truly their sacrifice and all the sacrifices of the mothers and 
fathers from whom they have drawn their life’s blood are caught 
up into the immolation of the Mass. 


Now all this has a direct bearing upon the ceremony at which 
we are assisting. For the religious life which these young women 
are embracing this morning is not something apart from the 
Christian life. It is not even something added on to the Christian 
life. It is simply the Christian, life itself lifted to the fulness of its 
perfection, its beauty, its splendor. If, therefore, the Christian life 
is essentially a sacrificial life, then the whole purpose of the religious 
life is to bring this sacrificial life to its fulness. That is why the 
three religious vows have often been compared to the three nails 
which fixed Christ to the cross. Because of them these young re- 
ligious can apply to themselves the words of St. Paul: “With 
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Christ I am nailed to the cross, and I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’’ This is what gives their sacrifice all its meaning, all 
its splendor. By being able to die in them more completely, Christ 
is going to be able to live in them more fully than if they had 
remained in the world. Is it any wonder, then, that the ceremony 
of profession and reception of the veil should be made one with the 
ceremony of the Mass? 


Christ’s immolation on Calvary was one simple act, but it is 
constantly renewed each day on our altars. So it is with the im- 
molation of His brides. This morning with one simple act they 
will offer their whole lives as a clean oblation. But each day the 
sacrifice will be there to be embraced anew in their daily living of 
the obligations of the religious life. And as each day dawns with 
its own particular sacrifices to be embraced, Christ’s Mass will be 
there to catch up their sacrifice into His. Each day at the offertory 
they will place themselves as pure white hosts on the paten with 
the host of the Mass. And when the words of consecration trans- 
form the host of the Mass, will they not be transformed into Christ 
more and more each day? 


What profound significance those words of consecration will 
have for these consecrated religious! This is My body — will not 
those words taken away from each morning’s Mass echo in their 
minds throughout the day? Will they not hear Christ saying to 
them: This body which you carry with you is in a sense My body. 
That is why you must be chaste. This is My body — the body 
that had nowhere to lay its head. That is why you must be poor. 
This is My body which hung upon a cross in obedience unto death. 
That is why you must be obedient. 


If hosts made out of wheat which has sprung from soil drenched 
with the blood of a human sacrifice can in some way lift that sacri- 
fice up into the immolation of Christ, if bread and wine can draw 
into the Mass the whole. life of those who have labored in their 
preparation, what shall we say of the part which the noble Chris- 
tian parents of these religious will play in their sacrifice? Why, it is 
from their very life’s blood that have sprung the golden shafts of 
wheat which have gone into the making of the white hosts that are 
being consecrated this morning. When has as much labor and toil 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


ever been put into the preparation of hosts for the Mass as has been 
put into the preparation of these white hosts? 

Both parents and daughters can look back upon it all now — 
the long years of green growth and slow, strong ripening, the 
years of constant sacrifice offered up with such faith and courage 
by the parents, and culminating in what was perhaps the greatest 
sacrifice of all when, finally mature and ready for Christ’s immola- 
tion, their daughters left home for the convent; the years of toil 
and patience and devotion and tender care during which these 
privileged souls drew into their very being the faith and love and 
courage and selflessness poured out upon them by their parents as 
the young blade of wheat drinks in the warm sunshine and the 
soft rain. 

Where are all these things now? Are they nothing but memor- 
ies? No, they are actualities living in the hearts and souls of the 
hosts of this morning's sacrifice. They are all there — every mo- 
ment of anxiety, every act of generosity, every hour of vigilance, 
every wise decision, every sleepless night, every word of counsel, 
every secret sorrow — they are all there, forming a part of the im- 
molation at which we are assisting. And it will always be thus 
throughout the unending sacrifice which is the religious life. What 
a consolation it must be for the parents to realize that their own 
sacrifice and that of their children have been made one in the Sacri- 
fice of Christ, and that their children will ever be more closely 
united to them than if they had remained in the world, for they 
will be one with them in the sacrificial love of Christ Jesus! 


And so this morning these brides of Christ are making their 
religious dedication at Mass simply because the religious life which 
they are taking upon themselves will in a way be a perpetual mass. 
What kind of mass will it be? Will it be the mass of a confessor, 
or of a virgin, or of a martyr? 

It will be all of these. It will be the mass of a confessor because 
by living their sacrificial religious life they will confess their faith 
every day before the world. In the midst of a world that has bar- 
gained its soul for wealth, they will by their poverty confess their 
faith in the truth that God is greater than all the treasures of the 
earth. In the midst of a world that scoffs at purity, they will by 
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their chastity confess their faith in the truth that the love of God 
is greater than all human love and stronger than death. In the 
midst of a world that is bent on doing only its own will, they 
will by their obedience confess their faith in the truth that the will 
of God is all that matters. Their mass will also be the mass of a 
virgin, for this morning they are making of themselves consecrated 
virgins of Christ. Finally, it will be the mass of a martyr, for by 
the three religious vows they will nail themselves to the cross with 
Christ — to die with Him in order to live with Him and in Him 
forever. 
BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 
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NEW PARISH LIFE! 


HREE years ago this summer a Montreal Catholic Action 
militant told me by all means to find out everything 
possible about two French priests — Abbés Godin and 
Michonneau — and the two books they had written. 
According to him, those books would revolutionize 

French Catholicism and could possibly renew the face of the earth. 
Three years is a long time to wait fer English translations of books 
of that sort; but finally here they are, Deo Gratias, Alleluia! Gra- 
tias also to the anonymous translator of Michonneau’s work, to 
Maisie Ward for Godin’s, and to the publishers — Blackfriars and 
Sheed &% Ward. A good Frenchman would definitely credit the 
Sheed family with being ‘‘on ze ball.’’ Last year Daughter Rose- 
mary rang the bell with her translation of Priest-Workman in 
Germany, and this reviewer predicted a glowing future for the 
book. I do not feel I am endangering my reputation as a prophet 
in the least by being equally optimistic about Mother Maisie’s con- 
tribution to the cause of fire on the earth, since hers is the biggest 
catch of all—— Abbé Godin, who, even though dead four years, 
still inspires those priests and religious who continue the work he 
started. I hope it isn’t out of place to suggest that Father Frank 
could complete the cycle if he would make a deal with Blackfriars 
and bring out an American edition of Revolution in a City Parish. 


You don’t express any preference for one of these books over 
the other, nor do you try to describe their contents at any length, 
especially with quotes. You wouldn’t know when to stop. As 
H.A.R. remarked in late 1946 when he devoted two Timely 
Tracts to commenting the French edition of Michonneau's book, 
“We cannot follow the Abbé further. It would amount to a trans- 
lation of whole chapters."” (O.F., Vol. XXI, No. 1, p. 24). Nor 
do you try to compare these two books with Clare Huchet Bishop's 
excellent France Alive. Anyone interested in the apostolate just 





1France Pagan? By Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1949. 
Pp. v-243. Cloth, $3.00. Revolution in a City Parish. By Abbé Michonneau. 
Foreword by Archbishop Cushing. Blackfriars, Oxford, England. 1949. Pp. 
v-189. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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cannot read too much about this “‘new’’ French experiment, and 
no author seems to repeat what others have already said. 


Look at the problem —in France and here at home. It is a 
question of souls, of the environment which conditions the salva- 
tion of souls, of their attitude to God, to Church, to their nature 
as members of the Mystical Body. In our country the Bishops 
have been worried (to put it mildly) about the smog of paganism 
that is progressively stifling Catholics’ appreciation of what they 
are, what their destiny is, and what their relation should be tc 
God, their fellowmen, and to things. According to the Bishops, 
the situation is as critically dangerous as any in the long history 
of the Church. 


In France, apparently, paganism no longer threatens: it has 
long since arrived. ‘If we wish to restrict the title of Christian to 
those who have the faith, to those to whom Christ is a reality, we 
must have the courage to stand by the opinion of ‘France, a Mission 
Land,’ and that the mass of the working class is pagan. Not be- 
cause they do not practise the faith, but because . . . their mentality 
is pagan and completely foreign to the Christian spirit, indifferent 
to our creed and careless of the demands of our moral code’ (Revo- 
lution in a City Parish, p. 1). If we are to believe Godin and Mi- 
chonneau, the proletariat is simply shut off to Christian influence 
and even to many of the precepts of the natural law; while Chris- 
tianity wears lightly on the shoulders of the majority of the bour- 
geois. There is no point in condemning French Catholics. The situ- 
ation is more sociological than personal. Industrialized civilization 
has created a kind of spiritual desert. There may be oases here and 
there in France, but all in all the evil wind of paganism has 
scorched the earth. 


That was the situation that Cardinal Suhard felt had to be 
cracked open. Christ must be fulfilled. The proletariat — indeed, 
all of France — was the field to be harvested. A mission field, 
Godin concluded, to be treated as though it were in darkest Africa, 
but with a more determined concentration of forces, since this field 
is sown with cockle not only of pagan principles of thought and 
action, but also of traditional anticlericalism, distrust and misun- 
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NEW PARISH LIFE 


derstanding of the Church and the clergy. Look upon France, then, 
as a missionary country; use missionary means of conversion — 
this is the radical reorientation that the French clergy must under- 
go. It would mean an intense period of preparation and of re- 
thinking of theological and pastoral principles in the light of the 
new approach. Hence the new seminary appropriately and provi- 
dentially at the headquarters of the patroness of missions, St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. It would mean a thorough study of the culture 
and the thinking of the proletarians. Not a theoretical study out 
of books or by hearing lectures, but knowledge garnered from liv- 
ing among the people. Hence the teams of seminarians and of priest- 
workmen in factories and on the docks — everywhere. ‘“Tradi- 
tional Catholicism does not reach the mind of the pagan proletar- 
iat. Therefore Catholics must live among them and learn their 
language and grasp their outlook and above all love them” (France 
Pagan? p. 145). 


The twenty years of specialized Catholic Action were not to be 
discounted as lost effort. Individual apostles were to go on with 
their Christlike labors; but though ‘‘individuals may have influ- 
ence, the community has a power of conquest that wins for itself 
more and more members” (France Pagan? p. 177). The com- 
munity — that is the idea and the ideal, the fulfillment of which 
is the dream of the priests of the Mission de France. The com- 
munity understood — not in our American sense of a loosely- 
joined grouping of individual persons mildly interested during the 
year in one or the other town project — but conceived as an or- 
ganic union of members, joined one to another by their common 
life-principle, the Christ-life, and conscious of their union and 
their common destiny as the modern world’s most efficient and 
powerful missionary force. Godin says: ‘““The purpose of priests is 
to build communities rather than to make individual converts” 
(p. 48). A startling statement, but easily understood as good sense 
in the light of their experience. Too often converts, having been 
brought into the life of the average city parish, could not be as- 
similated (the ways, the culture, the attitudes so differed from 
what they were used to) and dropped out of the fold again. The 
new Christians needed to be sustained and encouraged. The only 
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way to do this was by a life in community with others of their 
kind. 


In this community life as conceived both by Godin and Michon- 
neau, the liturgy is taken for granted as essential for establishing 
and strengthening the bond between members of the community, 
and for creating the sense of a common apostolic purpose. For 
what is the community if not the Mystical Body in miniature? 
And what, if not the liturgy, is the common action of the Mystical 
Body both in miniature and in its universal conception? You can 
only build a community and keep it alive by helping the people to 
realize what they are as baptized and confirmed members in the 
living organism. The means Michonneau uses, besides constant 
preaching, is a communal liturgy, ‘‘the very cornerstone of our 
program” (Revolution in a City Parish, p. 30). To understand 
the Mystical Body and this incarnation of the Mystical Body, the 
parish-community, and what membership in it really means, is the 
inevitable basis for apostolic action for the parish as a whole and 
for the individual members. Christ must be fulfilled. 


Abbé Michonneau in his parish at Colombes is the first curé 
to have attempted a reorganization of his parish along those lines. 
He and his assistants, living a community life themselves, are or- 
ganically one with their parish. You get the impression that they 
feel themselves a part of a wonderful new experience, but, of course, 
it isn’t new at all. No one has as yet accused them of being full of 
new wine, but there must be a few critics who feel that they are 
pretty radical for these modern times. Michonneau is hard on 
some precious clerical traditions and customs (what he says about 
money, for example!) But if he were too far left of center, Car- 
dinal Suhard and Archbishop Cushing would hardly have con- 
sidered it prudent to write a foreward and a preface to his book. 
(Maisie got herself an authority, too, — Cardinal Griffin of Eng- 
land). Cardinal Suhard does point out dangers of extremism, of 
belittling the work of the past, and of disregarding the hierarchy. 
But, he says, “We cite these instances by way of example, and 
without any intention of making reservations in our opinion of the 
text, because we are delighted with the book’’ (p. xvi). 
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NEW PARISH LIFE 


And so back to America again — and to what all this means 
to the Church in our country. Michonneau says, ‘“The example 
and details given here are not intended for reproduction, because, 
for the most part, they belong to this setting. Our intention was, 
and is, to stimulate the missionary apostolate, and not to praise 
our version of it’’ (p. 189). No, we will not reproduce Colombes 
in this country. American Catholicism is not so far gone. We have 
more priests here, many of them from the working classes. And 
there is not so much class distinction here as in France. But there 
is danger. Cf. the Bishops again. What is easier — to let our Cath- 
olics go all the way to paganism and then try to win them back, 
or to start now to intensify our religion and to make it the apos- 
tolic instrument Christ intended it to be? There can be no question 
about that answer. 


One thing is certain: the mediocre, unorganized, individualistic 
unapostolic life of Catholics in most American parishes is not keep- 
ing what it has, to say nothing about gaining new converts on a 
large scale. It is not winning the nation to Christ. American parish 
life, according to Archbishop Cushing, is not community life, nor 
is it conceived as a means for penetrating the city with the spirit 
of Christ. He puts it this way: ‘In the Protestant world of today 
the term ‘parish’ signifies much the same to the Catholic as it does 
to the Baptist or Methodist. The parish is a sort of spiritual club, 
the membership of which is composed of chosen adherents within 
a given area, who live their lives together and ignore all the other 
inhabitants of the area’’ (p. viii). 


No copying of Colombes in America, granted. But adaptations 
and new approaches to our problems inspired by Colombes — 
why not? If we learn nothing else from these two books than that 
the liturgy is for the people and the people for the liturgy and the 
parish; if we can bring home to our people as was brought home 
to the parishioners of Colombes that they have a part to play in 
extending the incarnation of our Lord and that they will find joy 
and salvation and self-fulfillment in their work, then Godin did 
not die in vain, and Michonneau’s mistakes (if there were any) 


were stepping-stones to glory. 
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It is hard to resist this final quote from Michonneau: ‘‘Let each 
parish strive to make its liturgy splendid and full of meaning. Let 
each parish make itself a real community, devoted to the conquest 
of souls, and united within itself for that single goal. Let every 
parish priest avoid the pitfalls of money, of ‘clerical culture,’ of 
remoteness from the thoughts and needs of his people. Let all, 
priests and people, be anxious to find new ways of bringing Christ 
to those who do not know Him, and capable of following those 
new paths. That is our message. . . . If anything that we said seems 
revolutionary or wild-eyed, it was not meant as such, and, in real- 
ity, it is not. Our inspiration was from the Gospel, in which all 
may see that Christ meant us to be united, meant us to make Him 
known to our fellow men, and meant priests to be priests, not 
clerks, not organizers, nor officials, Péguy described a revolution 
as an appeal from a less perfect tradition to a more perfect one, 
Because we agree so heartily with him, this book came to be writ- 
ten. May it be an inspiration for a rebirth of apostolic zeal’’ (p. 
189). 

EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 

















FROM OTHER LANDS 
LESSONS OF EUCHARISTIC HISTORY* 


F all the Christian mysteries, the Eucharist is, in a unique 
way, both an essential truth and a stone of scandal. No 
other was affirmed for us more forcefully by Christ. None 
has remained more obscure. None was presented to us as 
more necessary: “Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you shall 

not have life in you” (John 6:54). It should not therefore come as a 
surprise if the Christian conscience has felt itself both inspired and per- 
plexed by this mystery. The interest of Fr. Jungmann’s Misserum Solem- 
nia, devoted to the history of the eucharistic Sacrifice, lies in the fact 
that he unfolds before us a moving tableau of the currents of religious 
thought and devotion eager to realize the mystery. Many uncertainties 
and even mistakes mark this history through the centuries. . . . 


EucHaristic TERMINOLOGY 


What difficulty Christian devotion has had in giving expression to the 
eucharistic mystery — which, however, it has lived indefectibly — be- 
comes clear in a survey of the terminology used. Christ did not formulate 
a term for the marvelous thing He accomplished. No doubt because it is 
inexpressible, the mystery has never received a name which could serve 
to define it. The first Christian community at Jerusalem simply used the 
term most closely associated with the Savior’s action as narrated by the 
Gospel. The synoptics, and especially St. Paul, had made mention of the 
gesture of “the breaking of bread” which followed the giving of thanks 
and preceded the distribution. Doubtless such a breaking of bread had 
taken place in many another instance: e. g., the distribution of the mul- 
tiplied loaves in the desert. It was not therefore something specifically 
characteristic of the Sacrament. Nevertheless, Christian language em- 
ployed this term to designate the eucharistic rite (Acts 2:42; 1 Cor. 
10:16; 11:24). It spoke besides of the “coena Domini, the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” a title which’ seems much more pertinent (1 Cor. 11:20, 60). A 
little later, the Greek word Eucharistia began to prevail, occasioned by 

1Although O.F. recently carried a series of articles on the history of the litur- 
gy, by Dr. Klauser of Bonn University, this present essay at orientation in the 
light of history is too good to pass by. Besides, it treats more specifically of 
the developments in eucharistic liturgy, viewed from the standpoint of com- 
munity worship: hence there is no overlapping. Since, moreover, it is largely 
a summary of Parts I and II of Fr. Josef Jungmann’s monumental Missarum 
Solemnia (2 vols. Herder, Vienna, 1948), it may help to convince some of our 
readers to attend the latter’s course of lectures at Notre Dame this summer. The 
essay was translated from the French Jesuit monthly, Etudes (15, rue Mon- 
sieur, Paris 7e), January, 1949, pp. 23-47. 
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the prayer of giving thanks; but again it does not do justice to the 
specific nature of the mystery. In Africa, Cyprian and Augustine liked 
to speak of the sacrificium. One spoke, moreover, of the oblatio, then of 
the sacrum, and the dominicum. All these terms are deficient. 

In the fourth and fifth century, a curious instance of evolution of 
language gave precedence to a form still more inadequate to the rite. 
After the meeting of instruction, the non-initiated were dismissed by the 
proclamatiin of the Missa catechumenorum (the dismissal of the catechu- 
mens); while the faithful, after Communion, were sent away by the 
definitive missa: “Ite, missa est —Go, it is the dismissal.” By a sort of 
reflex, in which the whole was designated by a very accidental part, the 
eucharistic celebration thus received the name of missa, whence our Mass. 

Language has its anomolies. There are numerous instances where a name 
has attached itself to a thing because of some quite superficial connection: 
e. g., farmer, general, bureau, etc. In the case under discussion, the 
semantic failure resulted, largely, from the mysterious complexity of 
the sacred rite itself. Later Christians were to speak of the /iturgia, the 
collecta, the summum officium, or the actio. None of them really do 
justice to that which we today call the Sacrament. The best term to be 
retained, and the one most authorized, is certainly the Eucharist, provided 
it be understood in its primitive significance as an action, and not only 
as the thing consecrated. 


Tue Eucnarist a MEAL 


Uncertain though it was in its language, Christianity was never so in 
its actions. The primitive witnesses and usages faithfully reproduce the 
original eucharistic rite celebrated by Christ. It is in the framework of 
a meal that the bread and wine are consecrated which Christ gives us to 
eat and drink as being His body and blood. The Christian assemblies of 
the first two centuries bear very strongly this character of a meal. At 
first it was the agape, described by St. Paul. We know how grave abuses 
— the rich indulging in gluttony, the poor remaining hungry — forced 
the discontinuance of this agape. But the assemblies faithfully retained 
the religious element of liturgy properly so called. It was always in order 
to eat the body of Christ and to drink His blood that the faithful gathered. 

The Church had such a vivid understanding of this mystery of eating 
that she did not hesitate to give her children the Bread consecrated on 
Sunday to take home with them that they might nourish themselves with 
it each day of the week. Tertullian, Hippolytus, Cyprian, Jerome, Augus- 
tine bear witness to this universal practice. St. Basil, in 372, still says that 
it is customary to see the laity carry the Eucharist home with them in 
order to give themselves this nourishment when they so desire. John 
Moschus, in his Spiritual Meadow, in the seventh century, reports that in 
Syria the faithful took along the Eucharist on Holy Thursday, in order 
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EUCHARISTIC HISTORY 


to guard it in their homes in a locked chest. The monks of the desert did 
the same, communicating themselves before breaking their fast.’ Because 
of persecution, moreover, the Eucharist was often celebrated in private 
homes (cf. St. Basil), or in prison (cf. St. Cyprian). Thus St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen offered the Eucharist in the home of his sister. 

An examination of patristic literature would show how the primitive 
eucharistic practice caused to be uppermost in the minds of the faithful 
the theology and mystique of Communion — looked upon as nourishment, 
and, as a consequence, as the sacrament of unity between the faithful 
and the bishop, and among themselves. It is the viewpoint stressed by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians. It explains why the life of the 
primitive community became a model for all centuries to come. 


Ear.Ly By-Patus 


But not all primitive usages were equally authentic. However touching 
some of the acts of faith relative to the consecrated Bread may have 
been, they laid the way open to by-paths which the Church felt con- 
strained to condemn, for fear of superstition. When we hear of Gorgonia, 
sister of St. Gregory of Nazianzen, rubbing her paralyzed body “with 
the symbols of the body and of the precious blood”; of Satyrus, brother 
of St. Ambrose, not yet baptized, demanding from his companions “the 
divine sacrament of the faithful” wrapped in a linen cloth, and attaching 
it around his neck before throwing himself into the sea, in order to avoid 
drowning; of St. Augustine praising the woman who, to cure her blind 
son, made a poultice of the consecrated Bread and placed it on his eyes — 
it becomes clear that once the Eucharist is turned away from its natural 
end, which is its use as food, one can easily be swept along into the maze 
of superstition. It was necessary for a council of Hippo (393) to forbid 
placing the consecrated Bread into the mouths of the dead. The story 
told about St. Cuthbert and about St. Benedict, that they placed the 
Eucharist upon the body of a young monk who had died far from his 
monastery, can hardly be said to correspond to the intentions of Christ. 

So too in regard to the devout custom reported by St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, and taken for granted by him: the communicant, having received 
the consecrated Bread in his hand, touched his eyes with it, and with the 
sacred blood, yet wet upon his lips, he signed his eyes, forehead and “other 
senses.” It was a custom so little “authentic” that the Church soon dis- 
avowed it in practice.” 

On a quite different footing, on the contrary, rested the custom of 
communicating the newly baptized infants with the precious blood; this 





*This character of meal was emphasized also by the fact that the bishop or 
the priest always celebrated on a table of wood brought in by the deacons. 
When, in the fourth century, stone came to be used, it continued to have the 
form of a table. 

*Accounts of many other similar superstitious practices can be found in Corb- 
let, L’Eucharistie, I, pp. 525-537. 
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was done in order to complete the rite of initiation, for which the Church 
has always required baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. The body 
and blood of Christ were not given us for the sake of protecting us from 
the dangers of a voyage or of combat;‘ nor for healing our ailments by 
physical contact with Christ. Its purpose is far more profound: to unite 
us with Himself in a mysterious union of life. Popular devotion has had 
a difficult time to keep within the boundaries of this truth. 


EMPHASIS ON REVERENCE 


How could it happen that the Christian people strayed away from these 
boundaries so very soon, as is evidenced by their early neglect of holy 
Communion? Already in the fourth century, St. John Chrysostom com- 
plains of “standing solitary at the altar where no one comes to com- 
municate.” The rezson is to be sought, of course, in a diminution of faith 
and of fervor; but also in an overemphasis of reverence for the divinity 
of Christ, affirmed ever more strongly in opposition to Arianism. (We 
shall see later to what lengths this neglect went.) 


It meant, in effect, that the eucharistic cult began to accent its adora- 
tional aspect. Certainly this is legitimate, but on condition of not crowd- 
ing into oblivion that which was essential in the institution by Christ. 
It did not take long, in the high middle ages, for the eucharistic liturgy, 
in the countries of the Franks, Germans and Celts, to deck itself out with 
a dramatic sumptuosity quite foreign to the Roman usage. The ceremonial 
element of the liturgy flourished, borrowing from imperial courts the 
marks of homage customary in the Orient or in a feudal system. It was at 
this time that the gesture of hands joined in prayer replaced the ancient 
prayer attitude of the Orante, with hands outstretched and open. It was 
the gesture of homage to one’s suzerain. From the Orient came the fond- 
ness for multiple incensations, which in Rome had been reserved for the 
entry of the Pope and for the reading of the gospel. In France, these were 
now added at the beginning of Mass and at the offertory. The reading of 
the gospel also developed into an elaborate processional rite, in which 
incensations, lights and acclamations combined to make the carrying of 
the sacred books a triumphant cortege leading to the major ambo. 


On the other hand, protestations of unworthiness or “apologies” were 
redoubled at every stage of the liturgical service. Among these protesta- 
tions, deriving from this time, are the lengthy silent prayers of the cele- 
brant, composed in the singular. In the ninth century, the missa illyrica 
repeated the “apology” of the celebrant when he put on the priestly vest- 
ments, when he entered the church, when he kissed the altar; at the 
Gloria, the offertory, the Orate fratres, the Sanctus, and the Communion 





‘In the seventeenth century, among the Maronites, it was still customary to 
commit the Eucharist for this purpose to those departing on a dangerous voyage 
or to soldiers setting out for war. 
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of the people. The stress on reverence provoked a sort of psychosis of 
sinfulness which found utterance in endless enumerations: Suscipe con- 
fessionem meam .. . quia gula, ebrietate, fornicatione, libidine, tristitia, 
acedia, somnolentia, negligentia, ira, cupiditate, imvidia, malitia, odio, 
detractione, perjurio, falsitate, mendacio, vana gloria, levitate et superbia 
perditus sum et omnino cogitatione, locutione, actione atque omnibus 
malis extinctus sum.” Is it astonishing that, under the circumstances, the 
people abstained more and more from receiving holy Communion, since 
even their priests judged themselves so unworthy of it? But how far 
removed is this devotional refinement from the simple confidence with 
which the early Christians approached to eat their Bread! 


SEEING THE Host 


Little by little, moreover, subsequent eucharistic developments carried 
the process further. The theologians of the twelfth century made dom- 
inant the dogma of the presence of the total Christ, i.e., mystical and 
historical; the Mass was often presented as an epiphany rather than as a 
sacrifice. In place of the Bread to be eaten, it was the person of Christ, 
living in the Eucharist, to which the devotion of the faithful was directed. 
More and more they were intent upon beholding with their bodily eyes 
that which Christ had proposed to be received by way of nourishment. 
Accounts of eucharistic miracles multiplied, and so did apparitions of the 
Savior in the Host which, whether true or legendary, at least attest to 
the intense popular desire to see what lay hidden in the sacrament. The 
Eucharist found here its new center of gravity, and popular devotion 
established for itself a new focus. 

This “seeing” was thought to sanctify, to deliver from sins; it was 
considered so precious that it substituted for reception of Communion.” 
People crowded the churches to see the Host; they made sure of vantage 
places from which the altar was well visible; they pleaded with the priest 
to elevate the Host higher, to make the elevation last longer. It was even 
repeated at several points of the Mass. They went so far as to offer money 
to the priest to prolong this showing of the Host. The miraculous Mass 
of Pope St. Gregory. furnished the principal theme of eucharistic icono- 
graphy during this period. Christ is portrayed down to the waist; He is 
the Man of Sorrows, covered with wounds, from which the blood courses 
into an overflowing chalice. Contemplative souls eagerly sigh for this 
supreme favor, and with burning hearts espy the longed-for apparition." 





5A sacramentary of Amiens from the ninth century preserves for us this 
frightful litany. 

*This seems to have been the original meaning of ‘‘spiritual Communion.’’ — 
ED. 

It is in this period, as a matter of fact, that liturgical casuistry discusses the 
possibility of Christ appearing under the form of an infant, and teaches what 
should be done in such an embarrassing eventuality. 
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Thus there developed an emotional cult which: gave evidence of great 
love, true, but which caused men to forget the basic and simple datum 
in the matter of the Eucharist: that it is the Bread which gives us life. 


CULT OF THE RESERVED SPECIES 


There followed, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the develop- 
ment of that devout and glorious cult of the Eucharist which had as its 
object, above all else, adoration given to the sacred Species. 

In the beginning, the Eucharist was reserved only for the sake of those 
dangerously ill. There were only a few Fragments, destined solely for this 
Communion. They were, moreover, the object of no special cult, at least 
not public. Care was taken not to consecrate more bread than was neces- 
sary for the Communion of the congregation, and if some surplus reliquiae 
remained, they constituted a problem. In some places they were burned. 
In others, they were buried. At Constantinople, there was an ancient 
custom of calling in the school children to consume them. Nicephorus 
testifies to this practice as late as the ninth century. In France, the second 
council of Macon decided that the children should be gathered together 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays for the purpose of consuming these reli- 
quiae, kept in the sacrarium, after they had been soaked in wine. 

Gradually, the middle ages made of this eucharistic reservation an end 
in itself, and surrounded it with a cult which in Liége, in the year 1246, 
assumed the character of a royal cortege. In 1264, the Eucharist became 
the object of a special liturgical feast; and in 1316, Pope John XXII 
ordered the public eucharistic procession to be observed universally. 
Popular desire to see the Host, no longer content with the elevations 
during the Sacrifice, gave rise to the custom of showing the Host in a 
monstrance, on the very altar on which Mass is celebrated. The altar- 
table becomes burdened with a retable, leaning up against the wall, which 
serves as a royal throne for the glorified Host. The Thursday votive Masses, 
together with exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, become a firmly 
established practice. 

And meanwhile, the ritual of communicating is reduced to ever smaller 
proportions. Alcuin and Rhabanus Maurus, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, are the first witnesses for the use of non-fermented bread, shaped 
in the form of a small disc. Two tendencies make themselves felt: on the 
one hand, the sense of respect which seeks to have a very white and 
virginal bread; on the other, a sense of convenience, which seeks to reduce 
as far as possible the material element of the sacrament.” 





*The entire sacramental liturgy has for centuries now been governed by a law 
of convenience, foreign to the very principle of the sacrament as a sacred sign. 
Thus baptism with water and the anointings have been reduced to a mere bodily 
touching, because the primitive immersion and complete anointings are too 
inconvenient. It is fair to ask whether this law of convenience, which commands 
so much respect, does not result in a distorted understanding of the sacramental 
rites, 
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EUCHARISTIC HISTORY 


In place of the breaking of bread, practiced by Christ, and which had 
such a beautiful significance of mutual charity, there appeared in the 
eleventh century the particulae, or particles, contained in a ciborium, 
which were no longer placed in the communicant’s hand but on his 
tongue.” 

This is the age in which Communion of the faithful under the species 
of wine disappears — for the same reasons of convenience. This in turn 
brought with it the regrettable suppression of the Communion of newly 
baptized infants, for fear of the accidents which might happen. A false 
interpretation of St. Paul’s words, “Let a man prove himself” (1 Cor. 
11:28), made them regard the child as incapable of receiving Com- 
munion. The Church thought otherwise during twelve centuries.” 


NEGLECT OF COMMUNION 


This concern for external reverence resulted, in the field of pastoral 
liturgical casuistry, in an endless multiplying of the defectus or the 
pericula which may occur in the handling of the sacred Species; while 
the demands arising from spiritual reverence resulted in an ever more 
infrequent reception of Communion itself. So much was this the case 
that Camaldulese and Benedictine nuns, anticipating as it were Jansenistic 
rigorism, did not receive more than three or four times a year. Previous 
confession was required. The legal impurities established recall those of 
the Old Law: menstruation, conjugal intercourse, care given to a corpse, 
etc. We know how the Imitation (Book IV, ch. 10) protests vigorously 
against this neglect of Communion and exhorts to at least spiritual Com- 
munion — of which much was made at the time. It was thought, as a 
matter of fact, that the priest communicates for the entire congregation. 

At the same time, the ceremonial element of the liturgy found expres- 
sion in the development of its musical side at the expense again of the 
liturgy itself. Choirs of singers made their appearance, executing poly- 
phonic compositions, supported by instruments of accompaniment. The 
silence of the faithful grew ever deeper. Ceremonial solemnity flourished 
in proportion as the reception of the sacrament diminished. 


ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


There was also another abuse which turned the minds of the faithful 
from the proper object of the sacrament. Instead of a realistic under- 





*Hence also the custom of communicating, not standing as formerly, but 
kneeling at a low railing, which we mistakenly call the “holy table,’’ a term 
that by rights belongs to the altar. 

“Tt is interesting to note a decision of the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
in 1741, which calls to task a Capuchin missionary in Egypt for having taken 
it upon himself to refuse Communion with the precious blood to the newly 
baptized because of accidents that might happen. He was formally reprimanded, 
and the Congregation ordered that the rite be preserved; it is still in force among 
several orthodox communities. 
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standing of the rites, the subtleties of symbolic interpretations began to 
otcupy first place in the mystique and in the instruction relative to the 
Eucharist. No longer able to understand the liturgical language, and less 
and less drawn to Communion, popular religion came to look for its 
nourishment in the allegorizations of the rites. In the sixth century, Ps.- 
Denys had opened the way. In the seventh, the spirituals had expanded 
it. They found in the Mass all the mysteries of the life of Jesus. But the 
Passion above all became the preferred object of their contemplation. 
Alcuin and Amalar of Metz (ninth century) applied the oriental allegor- 
isms to the Roman liturgy. 

Despite a certain amount of resistance, they triumphed. Persons, vest- 
ments, church vessels and furnishings, gestures, all were interpreted accord- 
ing to moral, typical (with reference to the Old Testament) or eschato- 
logical allegory. The altar is the heavenly throne of Christ; the vessel for 
the offerings, His shroud; the seven candles carried by the acolytes, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; the two candles which precede the Gospel- 
book are the law and the prophets. The bishop mounting his throne, what 
else but Christ seated at the right hand of the Father. For Amalar, the 
introit is the choir of prophets; the Gloria, that of the angels; the epistle, 
the preaching of the Baptist; the secret prayer, the prayer of Christ in 
the Garden of Olives. The Bread being commingled with the Wine is the 
return of Christ’s soul into His body; the Sursum corda, the going up of 
the apostles into the cenacle. 

There was thus established a rigorous parallelism between the slightest 
gestures of the priest and the Gospel accounts. They even had an allegory 
of numbers, as well as of colors. The humeral veil signifies the divinity of 
Christ hidden under the veil of His humanity; the alb, His purity; the 
stole, His obedience to the law of suffering; the chasuble, His garment 
which is the Church. Preachers diligently taught the faithful this most 
artificial “understanding” of the liturgy. Albert the Great protested 
against these deliramenta, these mad phantasms; but he could not arrest 
their lush growth. Even in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, devo- 
tional literature still presented the eucharistic liturgy to the faithful as 
if it were a transparent covering which the mind must pierce in order 
to reach a true “insight” — but all of which distracted from the simple, 
primary data which the liturgy itself offers. 


VIOLENT REACTION 


Before long there was to break out the violent reaction which ended 
in the lacerating wound of the Reformation. It had been preparing for 
a long time. One could wish that at this heavy price at least the Christian 
conscience would have rediscovered the purity of its eucharistic liturgy. 
But that which was scarcely possible in the heat of battle has after sev- 
eral centuries’ interval become more easy of achievement. We are today 
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able to make certain distinctions in regard to that which Protestantism 
rejected en bloc. It is possible today to recognize that the tree of medieval 
liturgy had indeed produced too much dense foliage, and that, in order 
to make it bear more good fruit, it was necessary to prune it with a pru- 
dent and firm hand. It is a tragedy of history that impatient gardeners 
launched furious blows at the vine-stock itself. Faced by such ravages, 
it was to be expected that the Church would but accentuate her con- 
servative attitude. The more serious a disease, the greater the need of 
calm and careful treatment. 


PrivaTE Masses 


One of the neuralgic pains was that caused by private Masses. But to 
cure the obvious abuses, the Protestant revolt applied a remedy worse 
than the disease itself. 


It is beyond question that the Eucharist celebrated by Christ had a 
community character, which made of it, in the eyes of St. Paul, the 
sacrament of unity. And thus “the breaking of bread” had meant in 
early times the assembling of the local Church around its bishop. The 
Sunday synaxis was undoubtedly true to the intentions of Christ. It was 
a normal development, however, that as the Christian people increased 
in number, the places of worship also multiplied. And thus there appeared 
in the course of time churches of secondary rank confided to the care of 
priests of inferior status, assisted usually by a deacon. 


Nevertheless for a long time to come the concelebration of the Eucharist 
continued to unite priests and people around their bishop. Two forms can 
be distinguished. The concelebratio sacramentalis associates all the clergy 
with the totality of the sacrificial act. Each priest present concelebrates, 
himself consecrating together with the Bishop.” The concelebratio cere- 
monialis associates the clergy hierarchically, each one acording to his 
rank performing the functions of his order. This latter has remained in 
use. In either case, the concelebrating priests communicate from the hands 
of the officiating prelate — a custom common in monasteries or in large 
gatherings of priests, This usage was widespread among the Cistercians, 
and was recognized by the Dominican ordinal of 1256. St. Francis desired 
that where several priests are in the same place, only one Mass a day be 
celebrated. In the eleventh century, it was customary for the celebrant 
to divide the Host into three parts, for the purpose of communicating 
his deacon and subdeacon. 

The Church has always insisted that the normal procedure is for the 
people to gather round their bishop for the Eucharist, or at least around 
their parish priest. No rite, whether of East or West, has ever given a 

"This custom was still known in the eighth, but disappeared by the ninth 


century, except in the case of consecration of bishops and ordination of priests. 
It is also still customary in the Eastern Churches. 
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private form to the eucharistic liturgy. And even in regard to what we 
now call a low Mass, the Church has maintained, although in a somewhat 
mitigated form, the ritual and formulas of a public celebration. Such a 
thing as a missa solitaria has never been admitted — if one understands 
by that term a purely private liturgy. (Since the word liturgy signifies a 
public service, it is simply non-sense to speak of a private liturgy.) 


MULTIPLICATION OF MassEs 


Around the seventh century, however, the number of priests had begun 
to multiply, and soon thereafter, the number of altars too. Christian 
antiquity had known of only one altar for each church. And in Africa 
this remained the law until the seventh century, as it is still the rule today 
in the Byzantine rite. In the eighth century, however, the custom of 
daily celebration spread, and in the ninth it had become an established 
practice, at least in monasteries. This brought with it a multiplying of 
monastic altars. Parish churches followed the same evolution. In 590 the 
church at Saintes counted 13 altars. In the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the walls of the cathedrals were pierced (as at Amiens 
and Laon) in order to construct as many as 30 to 50 side-chapels, each 
complete with its own altar. Soon an altar was built up against every one 
of the pillars too. A church at Danzig and the cathedral of Magdeburg 
around the year 1500 had 48 such side-altars.” 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, too, domestic chapels in the homes 
of the rich began to be the accepted thing. Agobard of Lyons, around 
840, complains that there was no wealthy person but had a private chapel 
in his chateau, together with a chaplain (who was employed moreover to 
serve indiscriminately, be it at table, or in the care of his master’s horses). 

This development of the eucharistic celebration, inspired though it was 
by excellent intentions, was destined to bring serious trouble into the 
liturgy. 

The Mass of the day was celebrated at the high altar. But then one felt 
free to indulge in innumerable votive Masses to correspond to the per- 
sonal intentions of the priest or of the people: for the case of sickness or 
marriage, of sterility or birth, for pilgrims or kings, for sunshine or rain, 
for war or peace, against pestilence or animal diseases. A sacramentary of 
Fulda, from the ninth century, lists more than a hundred such. 


“FRUITS OF THE Mass” .. 


From this time foreward, too, a piety more ardent than enlightened 
applied itself to analyze what was called “the fruits of the Mass.” Super- 
stition soon raised its ugly head. St. Augustine was cited as teaching that 
one does not grow any older during the time one is present at the Sacri- 





*St. Charles Borromeo forbade altars in the tribunes or those built against 
the pillars of the church. 
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EUCHARISTIC HISTORY 


fice. Digestion was supposed to work better after hearing Mass. Others 
held that attendance at Mass assured immunity from sudden death that 
day, or that the souls in purgatory do not suffer while Mass is being cele- 
brated for them. If one Mass failed to obtain the desired favor, a series 
of three, seven, thirty, forty or forty-five was sure to guarantee it: more 
especially if one added a definite number of prayers, together with so 
many candles and a prescribed amount of alms. Besides all this, there 
were the increasing number of Masses in honor of patron saints or auxil- 
iary saints. But above all it was the Masses for the dead which became 
the focal point for the piety of the faithful.” One can imagine what effect 
this routine had on the poor priests victim to it. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROLETARIAT 


Still more grievous were the consequences of a superfluity of priests, 
of doubtful vocation. The multiplication of Masses resulted in an exces- 
sive number of clerics, assured of an idle life by the Mass-foundations or 
the stipends. In many towns, towards the end of the middle ages, there 
were numerous altaristes who had nothing else to do but say their Mass 
or office.“ There resulted an ecclesiastical proletariat, without employ- 
ment; in it the sons of the bourgeoisie took refuge, in search of a livelihood 
which they could not hope to find in the closed number of the guilds or 
corporations. It is well known how Gerson protested against and denounced 
preachers who misled the people with a religion resembling that of the 
Jews, and who encouraged superstition. Already in the twelfth century, 
Peter the Cantor wrote that “it is imperative that there be fewer churches, 
fewer altars, and fewer priests, and these more strictly chosen.” 


CaTHOLIc REFORM 


But the current was too strong; and nothing less than the catastrophe 
of the Reformation was able to stir up an effective reaction. Unfortu- 
nately, the violence of Luther did not restrict itself to the abuses; the 
Reformers attacked the Eucharist itself, to which they denied in par- 
ticular its essentially sacrificial character. 

The Council of Trent forcefully reaffirmed the foundations of the 
Catholic liturgy, and by means of a commission, honestly and courageously 
called “Against the abusus missae,” suppressed the most flagrant abuses 
and prepared for a reform of the liturgical books. Dioceses were called 
upon to proceed with a revision of their missals, with the proviso that 





To our own day, Breton, Flemish and Canadian churches have a daily sung 
Requiem, with an immovable catafalque. [Perhaps, however, this is preferable 
to daily sung Requiems without catafalgue—and no sung Mass on Sundays. 
—ED.] 

“7 ortz, in his recent very important two-volume study, Die Reformation in 
Deutschland, gives startling statistics about this abuse, and its role in evoking 
the Reformation. — ED. 
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there be no infringing upon the substance of the Roman liturgy. Italy, 
Spain and Portugal petitioned for the creation of a uniform missal, which 
however did not make its appearance until 1570, under the direction of 
Pius V." The decree of September 17, 1562, condemned all usages inspired 
by avarice or superstition, recommended to the bishops that they super- 
vise the matter of stipends, forbade celebration of Mass in non-consecrated 
places, and proscribed all inappropriate music. 

Rome went further. In 1588 Sixtus V created the Congregation of 
Rites, charged with supervising the observance of liturgical law in the 
entire Latin Church. As a means of preserving what was good and of 
interpreting the application of laws, it played an important role. At the 
same time, it meant substituting for the disorder of uncontrolled develop- 
ment a degree of liturgical fixity which was not without its dangers of 
sclerosis. 

(To be concluded) 


PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J. 





*The missal of Pius V was, by and large, the missal of the Roman curia, and 
was imposed upon all churches with the exception of those who could prove a 
tradition of two centuries for their own usage. At the price of many sacrifices, 
the new missal did effect a return of the liturgy to a more correct and worthy 
style of prayer. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
GLEANINGS FROM SCHOLARS 


ONALD ATTWATER recently called attention to 
the very valuable collection, Analecta Mohlberg,* which 
is mostly abouc matters liturgical. Dom Cuniberto 
Mohlberg’s jubilee finds most appropriate recognition 
in this gift his fellow scholars made him. He too be- 

longs to that great generation of Maria Laach monks who will 
have left a deep impression on liturgical research and who seem 
to have inspired many contemporaries to take up this labor. 

We should always remember that much of the insight that is 
handed down to the readers of magazines like ORATE FRATRES 
comes from the desks of men who have given their lives to quiet, 
patient and laborious research in libraries, cells and seminars. 
Among these is Dom Cuniberto, now 70 years old. The light is 
produced by these men, among whom V. L. Kennedy, John 
Quasten, Eric Peterson, and Odilo Heiming are at least known by 
name. Timely Tracts are nothing but a screen on which their 
visions are reflected for a broader public, and the kind things that 
are being said about H. A.R. on the occasion of my own little 
anniversary should not obscure the fact that my work must be 
regarded less as creative than as popularizing. I need not make a 
list of names now, because during the last ten years I have been 
quoting and quoting... . 

The Analecta Mohlberg are a rich repast for the scholar and 
belong in the library of any liturgist. What is most interesting to 
me is the work of two of our most inspiring and observing schol- 
ars: the Belgian monk, Dom E. Dekkers, who gave such an excel- 
lent account of Dom Odo Casel’s Mysteritum in Maison-Dieu, and 
the Austrian Jesuit, Andreas Josef Jungmann — whom I expect 
to be the greatest attraction of the Notre Dame summer school 
this year. 

Fr. Jungmann’s article deals with the (spurious) octave of 
Pentecost and sheds a prodigious wealth of asides on many ques- 
tions that puzzle us average liturgists. The most impressive feature 

*Published by Ephemerides Liturgicae, Via 24 Maggio, Rome, 10. 
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is his method. He simply can read better, see more, distinguish 
more clearly than others and therefore is able to draw conclusions 
that are as amazing as they are evident (once pointed out!) , logical 
and simple. Just by stating facts he sets a scene which soon is 
crowded with drama and comes to an exciting climax. First fact: 
Pentecost — ‘“‘fiftieth’’ — is originally not the third big feast of 
the year but the final day of the paschal feast: the conclusion of 
seven times seven days. Therefore its ‘‘octave’’ is in no way com- 
parable to, let us say, the week between Easter and Low Sunday, 
Its liturgical texts (Masses) cannot be explained by the feast of 
Pentecost as the Easter octave formularies are explainable in terms 
of the Easter feast. 

Since this octave has a history, to explain it means to look at 
its history. (Just compare this method with a purely ascetical, 
dogmatic, or allegorical approach! That is the method of so many 
““‘liturgical’’ authors of the past, great ones not excepted.) Quite 
naturally Fr. Jungmann, looking for a ‘‘pre-octave’’ layer in the 
liturgical alluvium, finds the ember days. Except for those of 
Advent, all ember days seem to have as a prime motive the for- 
giveness of sins. As we cannot go into the complex details of his- 
tory here, let us say that Fr. Jungmann uses this observation to 
lead him into the right direction. At the end of the eighth century 
he finds above all three ember days which are no more nor less 
“‘pentecostal’’ in spirit than all other ember days are influenced 
by their own surrounding cycle. 


What about the remaining days of the ‘‘octave’’? Thursday in 
all ancient formularies being ‘‘a-liturgical,’’ this leaves us with the 
“real riddle,” Monday and Tuesday, because they belong to the 
most ancient and original layer of written liturgy. 

Monday has as its gospel a word of judgment incurred by man 
himself —- apparently a harsh tone in what is now pentecostal joy. 
This gospel could have easily been made baptismal and pentecostal 
by going back a few verses to John 3:5f. It was not. 

Nor is John 10:1-10 (on Tuesday) as “‘pentecostal’” as we 
might expect. The reference of Christ to Himself as the only door, 
and to the others as thieves and robbers, does not, as Jungmann 
shows, sound like peace and gladness. None of the “‘liturgical ex- 
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GLEANINGS 


planations,’” those of Pius Parsch included, solves this jarring 
dissonance. 

Others already had seen a parallel in the first Monday of Lent. 
In a tense climax of argumentation the author shows us that there 
is more here than meets the spectacled eye: the naked eye, the 
unbiased eye will see it. The first Monday in Lent used to be the 
first day of Lent, the beginning of penance at a time when Lent 
had already become a period of penance rather than a catechumenate 
— which it ceased to be at a very early date for the majority of 
Christians. It happens that on this old beginning of Lent the 
gospel (Matt. 25:31-46) and the epistle too (Ez. 34:11-16) 
speak of shepherd and flock, of a separation of sheep and goats, of 
penitents and Christians in good standing. 

Add to this that on both Mondays we have the same stational 
church, St. Peter in Chains. Repeat this procedure for both Tues- 
days (the first of Lent and the one in this octave) and you find 
the same parallelism in texts, in mood and in stational church 
(St. Anastasia). Both these churches are known to have had prom- 
inence in all penitential procedures in the ancient liturgy of Rome. 
Since this is no resumé of the sparkling and brilliant article of Fr. 
Jungmann, we cannot go into any further detail. But so far his 
observations have made it clear that neither the popular explana- 
tions of the liturgy nor those given by many liturgists of the more 
recent type are as yet on safe ground. 

It seems that from the fifth to about the seventh century Lent 
opened on this first Monday and closed on Maundy Thursday. 
But even behind this practice there is an even older one which did 
not connect penance and Lent at all, and which interrupted all 
penitential activities during the fifty days of the ‘‘sacred Pente- 
cost’’ (what we now call Paschaltide). Fr. Jungmann concludes 
in a cautious way that these two days of the (later) octave really 
provide Masses for a resumption of the penitential practices of all 
public sinners after the interruption of the fifty days. 

I am conscious of my inability to simplify this very complex 
matter. If I only succeed in making my readers realize how much 
spade work has still to be done to “‘explain’’ the liturgy, we will 
see that a “‘reform’’ cannot be achieved by restoring some ideal, 
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ancient and perfect state of affairs: because the liturgy, before 
Trent, always seems to have been in flux and there simply is no 
pole to tie it to! 

This is also quite obvious when we read Dom Eloi Dekker’s 
scholarly inquiry into the question of evening Mass. Did the 
ancient Church have it? Was it the rule? Since I think I was the 
first one in America to advocate evening Mass, back in 1938, and 
also the one who brought this resolution to the Hamburg Seamen’s 
Congress in August, 1934, I am doubly interested in the question 
(although I don’t think I ever asked for it because I claimed it 
as the more ancient usage and “‘therefore’’ the better one). For 
seamen, evening is practically the only time in which they can go 
to Mass — that is why it was proposed and adopted by the Apos- 
tleship of the Sea. This is a pastoral consideration, not a historical 
one. 

It seems that morning Mass, in spite of the precedent of the 
Last Supper, was quite common in early times, especially after 
the eucharistic fast had been established — except in the case of 
ordinations and of Sunday Masses anticipated after the first Ves- 
pers, i.e., on Saturday evening. All Dom Dekkers can find is that 
for pastoral reasons, Leo the Great, for instance, seems to have 
permitted evening Masses. At the time of Ss. Cornelius and 
Cyprian (middle of the third century), evening Masses were un- 
known and disapproved of, while in the days of St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose they were quite common. Nobody knows how 
and when these changes took place. They are usually simply men- 
tioned as facts and accepted usages. St. Cyprian would not cele- 
brate Mass in the evening, because too few would be present. St. 
Leo the Great wanted Mass in the afternoon so that all could as- 
sist. 

Dom Dekkers concludes: ‘“‘And here is the true tradition of the 
Church. The hour of Mass may be based on theological reasoning, 
true. But this is only of secondary importance when pastoral neces- 
sity is involved. As time progresses the hour changes. The decid- 
ing factor is the needs of the faithful . . . and this is the only con- 
stant element in ancient tradition. Pastoral need is dominant over 
custom, even a custom two hundred years old and inaugurated by 
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the apostles. .. . The recent concessions of the Holy See (to have 
evening Masses) are therefore, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, in the purest line of the tradition of the Church.” 

The general Catholic public in the United States may not be 
aware of any necessity for evening Mass as yet, but apart from 
sailors, waiters, railroad and postoffice workers, from nurses, moth- 
ers, farmers and many others, there are many thousands who 
would thus not only be able to avoid missing Mass, but who 
would rather go in the evening, if we are allowed to have both. 


The larger the net, the more fish we may catch. 
7 A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE MASS FOR MEN: A PAPAL DIRECTIVE’ 


ANY pastors have decided upon the Mass for men as the 

chief element in their preparation of the faithful for the Holy 
Year. In this Mass, which gathers together the men of the parish on 
Sundays, the pastors explain to them the substance and the mean- 
ing of the holy liturgy. The first fruit of such a practice is to make 
them take part, intelligently and personally, in the divine Sacri- 
fice of the Altar. But this participation should have an echo, a 
carry-over into daily life; and therefore these zealous pastors teach 
them to unite their own personal sacrifices with the Sacrifice of 
Christ — the profession of their faith and a Christian manner of 
life throughout the week gives them ample occasion for doing so. 





We wish to praise this practice, both for its spirit and its meth- 
od. It places the sacrifice of the Mass where it belongs: at the very 
heart of the life and of every activity of your men. Even to see 
them follow devoutly the liturgy of the Mass is already a great 
consolation, more especially when one thinks of the unseemly ig- 
norance of so many in regard to a mystery so sublime. 

It is of the greatest importance, moreover, to consider the effects 
which will radiate from this Mass for men into ecclesiastical and 
civil fields. 


1) Instructed and accustomed to reverence and to love the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, your men will readily become men of prayer 
and will make of their family a sanctuary of prayer. And this is 
absolutely imperative. For who can deny that the spirit of prayer 
is diminishing, while the spirit of the world is gaining ground 
even in the very midst of families which claim to remain Catholic 
and faithful to Christ... . 





‘From the annual allocution of the Holy Father to the parish priests and 
lenten preachers of Rome, delivered on March 23, 1949. Press reports high- 
lighted his remarks about the need of preaching the divine Justice, of preach- 
ing hell and judgment, and not only divine Mercy and Love (par. 14, of 23 
paragraphs). His conference dealt with preparations being made for the Holy 
Year, more specifically with the spiritual preparation of active participation in 
the holy Sacrifice, and the results that should flow from it. The present trans- 
lation is made from the April 2 issue of La Civiltad Cattolica, pp. 118ff. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


2) Men who seriously apply themselves to penetrate the mean- 
ing and import of the sacrifice of the Mass cannot fail to stir up in 
themselves the spirit of self-control, of mortification, of subordi- 
nating the things of this earth to those of heaven, of absolute obe- 
dience to the will and the law of God — especially if you your- 
selves make it a point diligently to inculcate such sentiments. This 
is needed in our own day, no less than a renewed zeal for prayer; 
because today there are many, and among them, sad to say, not a 
few Catholics, who live as if their sole purpose were to establish 
a paradise here on earth, without any thought of the last things, of 
the things of beyond, of eternity. 


The natural tendency of fallen man towards earthly things, 
his incapacity to comprehend the things of the Spirit of God (cf. 
1, Cor. 2:14), is unfortunately furthered in our day by the com- 
plicity of all that surrounds him. Often enough God is not denied, 
He is not blasphemed. He as it were does not exist. The propa- 
ganda for an earthly life without God is open, seductive, contin- 
uous. It has been rightly observed that, generally, even in the 
movies classed as morally unobjectionable, the people live and die 
as if there were no God, no redemption, no Church. It is not our 
purpose now to question intentions; but it is nonetheless true 
that the consequences of such neutral film productions are already 
widespread and profound. Add to this the deliberately intended 
and wicked propaganda for excluding God from the development 
of the family, society, and the state. It is a torrent whose filthy 
waters seek to penetrate even into the Catholic fold. And how 
many have already been contaminated! With their lips they still 
profess themselves Catholic, but they do not realize that their 
conduct factually belies their profession. There is no time to 
ae 


3) Another effect of the Mass for men, of benefit not only to 
themselves but also to their families, will be that they will close 
their eyes and their hearts to everything, whether in the press, in 
the movies, or in shows, which offends modesty or violates the 
moral law. Where, in fact, should the spirit of penance and self- 
abnegation with Christ find its true inspiration if not here (in the 
Mass)? ... 
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4) From this communal assistance of the men at holy Mass we 
expect yet another result of capital importance: the spirit of filial 
submission and of wholehearted attachment to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and of fraternal and strict unity among themselves whenever 
there is question of defending the cause of the Church. . . . Thus 
the efforts of the enemy, directed to weaken and, if possible, even 
to destroy the unity of Catholics, will prove futile; for this unity 
has its visible foundation in the Rock of Peter, and its invisible 
well-spring of strength in the divine Sacrifice and the sacred eu- 
charistic Table. 

Many other results could be expected from the Mass for men. 
We have restricted ourselves to mentioning only a few, those 
namely which would seem to correspond more to the needs of the 
hour and which will best serve for the internal preparation of the 
faithful of Rome for the Holy Year. 


CARDINAL SUHARD, R.I.P. 


HE death of Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, archbishop of Paris, 
has deprived the Church of one of her greatest leaders in 
modern times. He became known to American Catholics principal- 
ly through the translation of his 1947 lenten pastoral, published 
by the Fides Press under the title, Growth or Decline: The Church 
Today. The success of this small book was nothing less than 
phenomenal. Readers instinctively recognized the strength and 
sure vision of a great soul, and rejoiced that Providence had placed 
him in a position of authority for the guidance of a troubled peo- 
ple. His 1948 pastoral, on the notion of God (published in Eng- 
lish translation in the February Integrity) deepened our joyful 
conviction that in Cardinal Suhard God had raised up a man of 
exceptional spiritual wisdom and fortitude. 

In a country Catholic by tradition, but now admittedly de- 
Christianized, the Cardinal did not fear to face facts honestly. 
Both in the theological and pastoral field he knew how to safe- 
guard traditional values without discouraging initiative. The first 
task was to restore essentials. Many of the younger clergy especial- 
ly, in a desperate effort to bring their people to the sacraments, 
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had tried various experiments not sanctioned by law to make the 
liturgy a living experience. There can be no doubt that some of the 
strictures in the Mediator Dei must be understood against this 
background. The law must be enforced, certainly; but if it touches 
non-essentials, it can also be modified by the proper authorities, to 
correspond to present needs. And that those needs are vital, no one 
knew better than Cardinal Suhard. He was in touch with his 
priests and people (cf. the moving address delivered by him on the 
occasion of his jubilee celebration: La Vie Spirituelle, February, 
pp. 200f.). He became the spokesman of the French hierarchy in 
securing papal permission for the use of the vernacular in three 
of the sacraments, for considerable modification of the fasting- 
from-midnight rule for holy Communion, for afternoon Mass 
under given conditions, etc. The zeal of his clergy had in him an 
eager father, who recognized that Church law is primarily for the 
sake of ordered growth and life, and not just for preserving the 
status quo, or worse, the status quo ante. 

His latest document touching upon the liturgy illustrates what 
has been said. It was published in the Semaine religieuse de Paris, 
of March 20, and is reprinted in the Maison-Dieu, No. 17, from 
which we translate. 


ABouT CERTAIN LITURGICAL PROBLEMS OF OuR Day 


I. “It is urgently important that when the faithful assist at the sacred 
ceremonies they should not be merely detached and silent spectators” 
(Pius XI, Divini Cultus). We cannot sufficiently encourage our priests 
to expend every effort, and without ceasing, “to make the participation 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice more easy and fruitful for the Christian 
people” (Mediator Dei). This, for every pastor of souls, is an obligation in 
conscience. Nor let anyone think he has acquitted himself of it by the 
sole fact of observing the rubrics of the liturgy according to their letter. 
The Church demands far more. 

II. Throughout his life, the Christian ought to associate himself inti- 
mately with the Sacrifice of Christ. The active participation of the faith- 
ful in the liturgy of the Mass must however, in order to have true mean- 
ing, be the source and inspiration of a further activity: namely, participa- 
tion in the life of a Christian community which radiates its influence 
especially by means of Catholic Action, both general and specialized. 
This double activity, liturgical and apostolic, demands the constant effort 
of all our priests. 
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III. We share in the sufferings of those who, in their efforts, daily 
run up against the wall of a civilization that is neo-pagan. We under- 
stand how the thought may suggest itself to them, to take certain liber- 
ties with the rubrics in order to get people to participate in the prayers 
of the Mass, people who either can no longer be called faithful or are not 
well-grounded in the practice of their faith. But we must put our priests 
on guard against two illusions: 1) First of all, that a change of liturgical 
forms (a thing which cannot be done on one’s own authority) can in 
any way dispense us from a work which does depend on us: the instruc- 
tion of the faithless, the formation of the faithful, the transformation 
of the milieux of life. 2) Secondly, and above all, the illusion that a 
supernatural end can ever be obtained if the striving for immediate re- 
sults infringes upon the sense of unity within the Church or is at the 
expense of obedience to the hierarchy (Pius XI, Divini Cultus, preface). 


IV. To the Sovereign Pontiff alone belongs the right to regulate the 
divine worship (Canon 1257). It is not within the competence of “pri- 
vate persons, even if they be members of the clergy.” More particularly, 
“the use of the mother tongue in connection with a number of the rites 
may be of much advantage to the people, but the Apostolic See alone is 
empowered to grant this permission” (Mediator Dei). As much as we 
desire that our priests will tell us with full confidence of their difficulties, 
their needs and their apostolic hopes, we must at the same time let them 
know that they are entirely mistaken if they believe they do us a service 
by illegitimate initiatives. The Church today simply cannot accept in 
such matters the method of the fait accompili. 

V. The Council of Trent “orders pastors and all who have the care of 
souls, frequently to explain in the course of the celebration of the Mass, 
especially on Sundays and feasts, either by themselves or through others, 
one or other of its Readings, and likewise to expound the sense of one or 
the other of the rites of this most holy Sacrifice” (Session XXII, ch. 9). 

The explanation thus given does not interrupt the liturgical rite. The 
rite demands to be understood. It is further necessary that such explana- 
tions, above all during the Canon of the Mass — which must be recited in 
a low voice, according to the rubrics — have a sobriety that corresponds 
to the sacred nature of the rite that is being celebrated. 


VI. We desire furthermore: that whenever. it is at all possible, a priest 
other than the celebrant welcome the faithful to church, give them 
helpful explanations, and tactfully aid them to unite their prayer with 
that of the celebrant. 

Let priests see to it that some of the faithful are trained as Readers, 
so that all may get to hear the texts of the liturgy. 

Finally, rather than touch the liturgy of the Mass, let them organize 
gatherings for catechetical instructions and for paraliturgical prayer 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


outside of Mass, especially in the case of those who are not yet prepared 
to unite themselves properly to the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

VII. If less legitimate practices have begun to establish themselves here 
or there in the diocese, we desire that the present instruction serve to 
correct them, whatever the cost. We know that we can depend absolutely 
on the spirit of faith of our priests; and we do not doubt that they too 
desire in this matter to increase among their faithful the proper sentire 
cum Ecclesia. 


PROGRAM OF THE 1949 LITURGICAL WEEK: 
ST. LOUIS, AUGUST 22-25 


THEME: “SUNDAY OBSERVANCE” 


Monday, August 22: 

2:00 p.m.: A practical demonstration of low Mass, by Msgr. 
Hellriegel. 

9:00 p.m.: Formal opening: 
“‘What Has Happened to Sunday?” A panel dis- 
cussion, by Msgr. Hillenbrand, Rev. Daniel Cant- 
well, Mrs. Eugene McCarthy, Mr. J. K. Ross- 
Duggan. 
‘Tenth Anniversary,” by Rev. Shawn Sheehan. 
— of Welcome, by Most Rev. Archbishop 

itter. 


Tuesday, August 23: 

8:30 a.m.: Missa Recitata 

10:00 a.m.: ‘“The Lord’s Day in the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 

2:00 p.m.: “The Christian Meaning of Sunday,” by Rev. 
H. A. Reinhold. 
“Papal Pronouncements on Sunday,” by Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. 

8:00 p.m.: “Holy Communion, the Parish Family-Meal,”’ 
by Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 
High Mass Demonstration, by Msgr. Hellriegel. 


Wednesday, August 24: 

8:30 a.m.: Solemn High Mass. 

10:00 a.m.: ‘The Parish (Sung, High) Mass, Center of Sun- 
day Observance,’’ by Rev. Victor Suren. 

2:00 p.m.: “Sunday Observance outside the House of God,”’ 
by Rev. Conleth Overmann, C.P. 

8:00 p.m.: ‘Recreation for the Family,’’ a panel discussion, 
by Rev. Joseph Collins, Mrs. Dan Kane, Mrs. 
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Emil Frei, Mr. Bolen Carter, Mr. Robert Dolan. 
“Teaching and Preparing Next Day’s Mass,”’ by 
Rev. Aloysius Wilmes. 


Thursday, August 25: 


8:30 a.m.: Pontifical High Mass. 
10:00 a.m.: ‘Preparation on Saturday Evening for the Lord's 

Day,’ by Dr. Willis D. Nutting. 

2:00 p.m.: Special Sessions: 

1) Parish Priests: ‘““The Homily.” 

2) Seminary Professors: “Duties of Seminary 
towards Proper Saturday Evening Observ- 
ance; Proper Sunday Observance.”’ 

3) Sisters: ‘Preparation in Schools, Friday Aft- 
ernoon, for the Sunday.” 

4) Seminarians: “Sunday and the Seminarian.” 

5) Layfolk: ‘Practical Suggestions for Satur- 
day.” 

8:00 p.m.: “Sunday Evening Service’ (Demonstration), by 

Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 

Recapitulation, by Rev. Thomas J. Carroll. 


Friday, August 26: 

8:00 a.m.: Missa Recitata. 

9:00 a.m.: Discussion by priests: The liturgical apostolate, 
liturgical preaching, liturgical work in schools, 
use of sacramentals, etc. For the laity, conducted 
sightseeing. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., 
teaches at Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana. — REV. 
EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B., teaches French and directs the 

C. A. cells in our college at St. John’s. — REV. PAUL Don- 
COEUR, S.J., is one of the moving spirits behind the Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique in Paris, and contributes widely to Catholic 
periodicals. . 


We consider it significant that in the same issue we are called 
upon to record the deaths of Cardinal Suhard and of Peter Maurin. 
Humanly speaking, it is a case of Prince and Pauper. But in the 
Church, Peter too belonged to the “royal priesthood,” of which 
the Cardinal was so eminent a leader. And in so far as priesthood 
connotes ministry, Peter exercised his priesthood in princely fash- 
ion. We believe that the Cardinal would have loved and appre- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ciated Peter, and recognized in him a kindred spirit. The liturgical 
movement in America owes to Peter (and to Dorothy Day) a not 
inconsiderable debt. He saw clearly and came to his point directly 
—a habit which was often disconcerting to so many of us who 
hide behind the protective armor of conventions. And one of the 
things he saw very clearly was the place of the liturgy: cf. his 
famous trilogy of “‘cult, culture and agriculture.’’ There was no 
Catholic Worker house or farm in which the liturgical prayer of 
the Church, at least Compline, was not practiced. And the com- 
munally offered and received Eucharist has always constituted the 
conscious center of Catholic Worker charity and work. His efforts 
in this matter have proved an effective refutation of the commonly 
held opinion that the liturgy is only for the educationally élite. 
More important, he showed in heroic manner how divine service 
must bear fruit in the selfless service of fellow man. May God be 
his eternal peace. " 


One of the ‘‘projects’” of some Catholic Action cells in a neigh- 
boring city was to make an informal inquiry as to the extent 
family prayer is being practiced in “‘good Catholic homes.’’ The 
results were not exactly cheering. To help remedy the situation, 
which very likely obtains elsewhere as well, Fr. William Busch 
compiled a small booklet of sixteen pages, Family Prayers, which 
the Liturgical Press has just published. It contains prayers for be- 
fore and after meals, and morning and night prayers, taken for 
the most part from the liturgy. Insert prayers for every day of 
the week make for variety. Making no pretense at being any ulti- 
mate answer, it is intended merely to be a simple introduction to 
good family prayers in common. To facilitate mass distribution in 
parishes, it sells for five cents a copy. 

© 


Good, Bad and Different: — ‘‘Religious art has, or should have, 
one great advantage over secular work. It is intimately linked to 
its function, which is superpersonal and social. Its prime objective 
is the glory of God’and its second a social inspiration to devotion. 
Unfortunately, the secondary end has overwhelmed the first, and 
therefore a vulgar standard has been too long accepted. The reac- 
tion here has certainly set in, and in individual cases been carried 
too far, so much so that some religious art seems to be intended to 
glorify the originality of the artist rather than God” (The Jotter, 
in the London Catholic Herald, May 13). 

— “Bis orat, qui bene cantat — The ox prays, that brays well”’ 
(Second year Latin student). Which recalls another similarly 
happy effort: ‘‘Cave canem — Beware, I may sing.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
“LET US BE PRACTICAL” 


To the Editor: — One of the most stimulating articles I have seen recently 
is Father Clifford Howell’s “Let Us Be Practical!” Father Howell evident- 
ly speaks from experience when he discusses the difficulty of imposing on 
the average church choir Gregorian chants. The thrill of the regular 
pulse, say they, seems to be lacking in the chant. Consequently, they 
prefer their tan-tan-taras. The choir, however, is far from being the 
greatest difficulty, and again Father Howell offers a solution in the 
simplified version of the proper and a somewhat standard common. But | 
feel that while this program is being undertaken, something much more 
“radical” must be attempted. I refer to the chant education of children 
in our schools. 


I am well aware that in certain areas and in given parishes and schools 
much is being done. But the areas are all too small and the parishes much 
too scattered. If we are a catholic church we want to see the chant sung 
not just here and there, but universally. Too long, I think, we have felt 
that the teaching of chant to children must be the exclusive work of 
trained musicians. If a particular parochial school, let us say, is fortunate 
enough to have on its staff a Sister who knows chant well, then the chil- 
dren in that school are given some training in chant. But if the Sisters 
in that parish number no musicians among them, then it is regarded as 
unfortunate, but “what can we do?” 


Very much of the Catholicism engendered in our youngsters is the 
work of teaching Sisters. If we regard congregational chant as a vital 
part of Catholicism, then we must look to the Sisters for this training 
also. But how will they impart something that looks very much like a 
technique with which they are unfamiliar? First, let priests and Sisters 
who know chant well volunteer their services to a given motherhouse for 
a few days each summer. Let them endeavor to have in their classes as 
many non-music teachers as possible. The priest or Sister conducting 
the classes will endeavor to impress upon his (or her) “students” that one 
need not be an accomplished musician to teach the elements of chant. 
Then dive right in: explain the chant staff, chant notation, do-clef, fa- 
clef, lowered “ti,” etc. Have the “students” sing the very chants being 
explained; say something of the meanings of various chants; translate 
them for the class, if necessary. The important result should be that 
everyone taking the “course” will come out of it realizing that she can 
handle elementary chant lessons with more success than she might have 
thought possible. More than this, she will realize that chant is a very im- 
portant phase of Catholic education, and she will want to omit chant no 
more than she would want to omit instruction in other important phases 
of Catholic education. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Many educators feel it desirable to have a specialized teacher handle 
music in elementary and secondary schools. Perhaps it is desirable to have 
specialized chant teachers also. But it seems to me that if we hope tc 
make chant at all universal, we must depend upon the elementary and 
secondary school teacher. To ask this without some training is unfair; 
but I honestly feel that with one week’s concentration on the teaching 
of chant, even the teacher who is musically untrained can learn enough 
to give her children a start. And God knows we need a start! 

It would be desirable, of course, to have teachers return each summer 
for further instruction. But let us get started anyway, and contact as 
many teaching Sisters as possible. If the effort fails, we shall have, at 
least, the satisfaction of having tried. If we simply sit by and criticize 
pastors, curates, etc., for the lack of ecclesiastical music in our churches, 
we shall contribute little to the salvation either of ourselves or others. 
Let us be doers of the word! 

St. Mary’s Abbey Martin J. Burne, O.S.B. 

Newark, N. J. 


THE LITURGY OF THE MASS — PARSCH 


To the Editor: — A man who so frankly and fearlessly speaks his mind 
as does Dr. Parsch, must welcome and appreciate equal frankness on the 
part of others who do not always agree with him. Mediator Dei, it seems 
to me, makes an early revision of The Liturgy of the Mass (which has 
strongly influenced the American liturgical movement) advisable. 

On page 16 of the book (Herder publication), Dr. Parsch gives us the 
key-note for his method of explaining the Mass. He says: “It becomes 
clear that we cannot understand the prayers and action of the Mass ex- 
cept in their historical development.” Does the historian-liturgist give a 
satisfying explanation? 

Not the humble confession and plea for mercy spoken at the foot of 
the altar, but “the Introit is the actual beginning of the Mass” (p. 74). 
“A minor role should be assigned to the prayers at the foot of the altar” 
even though “we are confident that the anger of God has been appeased” 
(p. 72) by these very prayers. “In early times the Offertory was an 
action, today it is merely a prayer” (p. 165). “Our modern Offertory is 
the offering of the Eucharist, conceived as already present on the altar” 
(p. 166), but “the layman may rightly conclude that he need not give 
these Offertory prayers the same attention he gives the other prayers of 
the Mass, since they are in no way necessary for his participation in the 
Mass” (p. 167). ““These particles became smaller and smaller and thinner, 
so that it can no longer be said that they are eaten” (p. 173). At high 
Mass, “it should be clearly understood that the Benedictus properly be- 
longs before the Consecration” (p. 219). “Since the Preface and the 
Canon are at present so clearly separated, the igitur seems to be out of 
place” (p. 223). “By this elevation (at the Consecration) and the ac- 
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companying adoration an alien element was brought into the Mass which 
had the effect of beclouding the true significance of the Holy Sacrifice” 
(p. 235). “It is difficult to understand the connection of this prayer with 
the preceding prayer for the dead; evidently the Nobis quoque peccatori- 
bus is an interpolation, disrupting the original compactness of the Canon” 
(p. 249). And for the Per quem he says: “Here again it is difficult to 
grasp the full import of this short prayer, and to establish its connection 
with the preceding prayers” (p. 251). “Since the various prayers at the 
time of the Communion originated at different periods, this last division 
of the Mass does not even possess that minimum of organic unity which 
we found in the Canon” (p. 269). 

If we simply forget about their historical development, and accept the 
words of the missal at their face value, the closely knitted dramatic struc- 
ture of the Mass becomes sufficiently evident. There is no alien element, no 
disrupting interpolation. 

The Mass is the supreme act of worship and the principal means of 
holiness for the whole Church, and therefore it is unthinkable that it 
should not be easily understood even by the simple faithful. The missal is 
not to blame for the excessive theorizing and unbridled imagination 
which have made far too many of the clergy shy and cautious and to 
some extent not interested. Our liturgical literature is burdened with half- 
truths and untruths. Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei, by pointing out 
certain things obvious in the missal, have only begun to remedy the evil. 

The Mass cannot be taught properly as long as the teacher takes for 
granted that there are alien elements, interpolations, prayers misplaced or 
useless or unintelligible. Te Mass in Slow Motion of Msgr. Knox offers 
a good example of how hard it is for the teacher to teach the Mass if he 
has to say: “I fancy the clever people may be right — that this particular 
bit of the Mass doesn’t really belong here; it got here by accident.” That 
particular bit of the Mass is the Supplices, which, according to Gihr, 
““we ought to reverence in humility and holy awe,” while Parsch calls it 
“the climax of the offering prayers” although it is not a prayer of offering.’ 


St. Libory, Illinois (Rev.) Epwarp DaHMus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HYMNS OF THE BREVIARY AND MISSAL. By Dom Matthew 
Britt, O.S.B. With a Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. xxxvi-416. Cloth, $6.75. 

In 1922 Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B., of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Washington published his first edition of this valuable book. Editions ap- 
peared in 1924 and 1936 with no change in format or content. The pres- 
ent volume, however, has been completely revised. The introduction, 





*Author of The Eucharistic Sacrifice, 1946. 
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entirely rewritten, deals more adequately with the historical background 
and enlarges on problems before dismissed rather briefly. The results of 
sound scholarship in this field during the last quarter of a century have 
been incorporated into the notes. These are more complete. For example 
those on the hymn at Prime, previously covering less than a page, now 
extend over two pages. References are fuller and more authoritative. One 
now finds, for instance, Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik supplant- 
ing Allen & Greenough’s New Latin Grammar. At least twenty new faces 
appear among the metrical translations, and the prose translations were 
all made anew. They are so satisfactory that with the help of the notes 
and with even a scant knowledge of Latin and a modicum of good will, 
one who studies them seriously should be in a position to offer more in- 
telligent service to God in chanting the hymns of the divine office. 

In scriptural citations, the Confraternity edition of the New Testa- 
ment and occasionally the Spencer translation are used. Hymns are in- 
cluded, too, for the recently established feasts of Christ the King and the 
Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin. 

All in all, we are the wealthier for this new edition, and Father Britt, 
now nearing his golden jubilee as a priest, is to be congratulated on the 
results of twenty-five years of further study and devotion to the hymns 
of the Church. S. L. M. 


CLERICAL DRESS AND INSIGNIA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By Rev. Henry J. McCloud. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1948. Pp. xiv-231. Cloth, $4.75. 

Some books deal immediately with the great thought and action of the 
sacred liturgy: the reader scrutinizes the principles enunciated, reviews 
them to make certain he has grasped their meaning, repeatedly tests their 
application. One returns time and again to the Motu Proprio of Pope 
Pius X on the Church’s music, to the encyclical letter Mediator Dei, to the 
writings of Guéranger, Festugiére, or Beauduin. 

Other works present an over-all conspectus of the Church’s worship 
and are often quite as valuable for the harmony and balance of presenta- 
tion and their authors’ sense of proportion, as for the detailed content 
which is readily available elsewhere. It is the rarity of this important qual- 
ity that makes good manuals on the liturgy so hard to find. 

Then there are other treatises which touch only the outer fringes of 
the liturgical action: but they, too, often make a welcome contribution 
to fuller appreciation of the Church’s sacrifice, praise, and administration 
of the sacraments. In fact, they cannot fail to do so. But they presuppose 
in their reader an accurate grasp of the bold lines of liturgical action, 
about which their detailed information is to be accorded its relative at- 
tention. 

Father McCloud’s book belongs to this third group. It treats only of 
the ecclesiastical costume and insignia of prelates, clerics, and religious, 
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which, especially in the case of prelates, often remain during the very 
act of worship as the visible sign of preeminence, spiritual authority, and 
jurisdiction: it leaves untouched the vast field of liturgical vestments. 
Clerical Dress and Insignia will be welcomed by the clergy as a copiously 
documented, authoritative presentation of often-referred-to material. Al- 
though the first and longest chapter of the book (one fifth of the author’s 
text), which deals with “The clergy in general,” furnishes an interesting 
review of Canon Law, it has little bearing on the general purpose indi- 
cated in the title and announced in the foreword, and might well have 
been omitted altogether, or greatly abbreviated. It is hoped that in the 
book’s reprint some of the tedious repetitions will be ironed away, and 
that the author will find some cleverer and more accurate way of ex- 
pressing his thought (repeatedly) when referring to “the two liturgical 
seasons of the year, winter and summer” (p. 40). 
Atchison, Kansas. BERNARD A. SauseE, O.S.B. 


WE DIE STANDING UP. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed & Ward, 

New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 165. Cloth, $2.00. 

The recent trend towards mental prayer as a sure means of cracking the 
shell of materialism in which each of us finds himself more or less rigidly 
enclosed is considerably advanced by Dom van Zeller’s book. Time and 
again in these brief essays he comes back to it. He himself must have 
meditated well in order to have so sharply depicted human needs and 
the possibility of their fulfillment. There is probably nothing very new 
that he covers, but his manner of saying his piece makes the old truths 
more strikingly important than they seemed before. He tells us we are to 
become saints in our way. “But this does not mean that . . . we imitate 
Him .. . it means that we so arrange our lives so as to relive His life in 
ours. From trying to see things as He sees them, love people as He loves 
them, suffer the upsets of life in union with His Passion, we come to 
that reproduction and sharing of life which is the Way and the Truth 
and the Life” (p. 112). There is good sense like that on every page. The 
only deficiency this reviewer noticed was a treatment of the apostolate in 
relation to piety. But perhaps Dom van Zeller will take that up in his 
next book which he says he is tempted to call, “We Live With Our Eyes 
Open.” And now the reviewer is going to the library to see what else the 
good English monk has written. E. A. L. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed &% Ward, New 

York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 225. Cloth, $3.50. 

The thesis that Dawson presents in this work is not new though its im- 
plications for coming generations, perhaps our own, never seem to lose 
their horrible fascination. Other writers have adverted to the secularization 
of modern culture and its rush towards self-destruction. Dawson here 
labors through the difficult job of proving by sociological and historical 
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allusion the dependence of culture on religion and the results of a dis- 
integration of the spiritual in a culture. 

His theme is this: that the whole history of culture shows that man 
has a natural tendency to seek a religious foundation for his social way of 
life and that when the influence of religion is removed the culture becomes 
unstable. “World religions have been the keystones of the world cultures 
so that when they are removed the arch falls and the building is de- 
stroyed.” Dawson masses a formidable array of sociological and aathropo- 
logical matter to bulwark his contention. 

Formerly it was always particular cultures that gave way when relig- 
ion relinquished its role. Today, however, penetration of secularism has 
wounded not particular cultures but all cultures and forebodes the doom 
of the human race. The advent of science has given man control over his 
environment such as never previously envisioned, but his very success has 
led him to ignore the possibility that there are secrets rationality cannot 
penetrate. Success in applying reason to the universe has destroyed the 
fear and wonderment and respect that characterized earlier cultures. The 
great religions of the world still survive but all of them have lost their 
organic relation to society. We have developed two categories, keeping 
our religion in one, our culture in another. The logical finale to this sepa- 
ration of religion from culture as indicated by history is self-destruction, 
says Dawson. And for him there is no better proof than the events of the 
past decade. 

Dawson leaves room for hope, however. There is no reason to believe, 
he rejoins, that a recreation cannot yet set in that will see a movement 
towards religious belief and spiritual integration. He says it is an histor- 
ical accident that man’s discovery of order in the universe should lead 
him away instead of towards God. 

This book is not light reading; the chapters represent the Gifford lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Edinburgh in 1947. Dawson’s erudi- 
tion makes a majority of the chapters formidable for one not well schooled 
in anthropology and comparative religion. For the interested reader who 
likes Dawson’s thesis and is willing to accept his conclusions without 
exhaustive verification, chapters I, II, and X will provide provocative and 
very much worthwhile reading in typically Dawsonian style. 

Atchison, Kansas E. L. HEnNry 


A PROCESSION OF SAINTS. By Rev. James Brodrick, S.J. Longmans, 

Green and Co., New York, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 195. Cloth, $3.00. 

This book, with its liquid prose, its unobtrusive scholarship and its con- 
sistent charm makes pleasant reading. It is also profitable reading, because 
it happens to be first-rate hagiography. Father Brodrick introduces us to 
a series of comparatively obscure English and Irish saints, one for each 
month in the calendar year. Let me emphasize the word “introduce.” 
St. Aelred, St. Colman, St. Godric and St. Aidan, to mention but a few of 
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those treated, may not be altogether unfamiliar — as names. But when 
Father Brodrick has finished, these are men. Men perfected in the love of 
God, but men, nevertheless, each with his own distinctive talents and 
foibles. Those acquainted with the author’s splendid work in Jesuit history 
will not be surprised to find the various saints nicely related to their place 
in history and viewed through the eyes of their contemporaries. Incident- 
ally, much scholarship (and much rare humor as well) has gone into the 
footnotes. Packed with choice gleanings and sparked with lively com- 
ments, they constitute a sort of literary hors d’oeuvre. A Procession of 
Saints may be regarded as a series of object lessons in true Christian hu- 
manism: that is its great merit. Father Brodrick’s fine insight, unfailing 
reverence and spontaneous gaiety lead one, almost, to wish he were com- 
missioned to write second nocturn lessons. A. H. T. 


THE WEAKNESS OF GOD. By Rev. Luke O'Donnell, O.S.B. The Bruce 

Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1949. Pp. 119. Cloth, $1.75. 

The seven chapters of The Weakness of God are seven lenten sermons 
reworked (seemingly) here into a narrative and sometimes highly personal 
history of Christ’s passion and death. The fictional style follows very 
much that of Ricciotti in his Life of Christ. Still, the climaxes of the 
original sermons — germinal, minor ones only —are apparent; but the 
book now is largely devotional, giving much interesting detail not clearly 
useful for motivating the historical facts. There is still the docere of the 
sermon, but little of the movere, leading to firm resolve. The author has 
succeeded in giving the layman a readable, instructive account of the last 
days of our Redeemer. (The neat, easily read typography is marred by 
some careless capitalizations and faulty grammar.) H. J. F. 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR. By the Sis- 
ters of Saint Dominic, Adrian, Michigan. Vol. I: From Advent to the Ascens- 
ion. Vol. II: From the Ascension to Advent. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 1949. Pp. viii-533 and 479 resp. Cloth, $10.00 for the 2 vols. 

Each meditation follows the discursive plan of three points for con- 
sideration distributed over two pages for any single day of the year. The 
authors have taken their inspiration from the temporal and sanctoral 
cycles of the Church’s year and reproduced faithfully the leading thought 
of each liturgical day. Whatever days do not have a proper Mass are 
equally taken care of with a meditation from the calendar of the saints 
(the special calendar is that of the Dominican Order). Users of this work 
will be grateful for such a feature as the novena for Pentecost with its 
excellent meditations on the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


The present volumes are not a mere attempt at something, but a fin- 
ished and well-tried instrument and guide for meditating on the basis of 
the liturgical life of the Church. Many religious have evidently put their 
minds and hearts into this task with no small success. The Order which 
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gave us our theology in the works of St. Thomas is here giving us, on a 
smaller scale, a summa which blends mental prayer with the objective 
liturgical sources. We were told by Pope Pius X that the liturgy is the 
best and indispensable source of Christian spirituality — well, then it is 
time we bring about a harmony between the “interior” spiritual life of 
Christians with the “exterior” liturgical life of the Church. Our “inti- 
mate conversation with God” must once again found itself on the objec- 
tive mysteries of the sacramental life. One complements the other — they 
are not two ways to God. One is struck on the first page by the difference 
in tone between the scriptural and liturgical ring of these meditations and 
the hitherto prevalent “spiritual” thoughts of some individual. 

In the words of Cardinal Mooney, who writes the foreword, “Each 
season and day of (the liturgical year) is charged with the splendor — 
and the inspiration —of a beauty that is ever ancient and ever new” 
(p. v). Such basic material will make us come away better instructed, 
with hearts afire. P.R. B. 


A VADE MECUM FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION. A Source Book in 
Christian Doctrine for Use in the Elementary and Grammar Grades. By Sister 
M. Catherine Frederic, O.S.F. Edited by Right Reverend William F. Lawlor, 
LL.D. Ay Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1948. Pp. xvi-344. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


There was a time when teachers of religion would likely welcome a 
single book purporting to contain “‘as much as possible of the supple- 
mentary material needed for the teaching of Christian doctrine in the 
elementary and grammar grades,” with the hope “that the necessity of 
referring to several books will be eliminated (sic!), and that the time 
saved by the teacher can be devoted to planning a more thorough pre- 
sentation of the required topics” (p. ix). The past twenty years, how- 
ever, have seen such a wealth of books and periodicals directed specifically 
to the enrichment of the teacher’s preparation for religious instruction 
and such strong exhortations to teachers to read and study as to make 
the expressed object of this Vade Mecum definitely reactionary. 

The volume is divided into seven parts, devoted to materials considered 
supplementary to Christian doctrine: 1) the Liturgical Cycle; 2) Liturgi- 
cal Functions; 3) the Mass; 4) Various Devotions and Symbols; 5) the 
Bible, Canon Law, and Catholic Activities; 6) Ecclesiastical Terms and 
Abbreviations in frequent use; and 7) Lives of Class Patrons and Saints 
recommended for study. The treatment of the first three themes can only 
be considered vastly inadequate, and makes one hope that no teacher will 
be satisfied to forego intensive study of authoritative works on the Mass, 
the sacraments, and the liturgical year for the sake of saving time to 
plan out a method of presentation. Surely a most critical need of the 
teacher of religion today is a deeper knowledge of the mysteries of the 
faith, and, notably, of the sacred liturgy. 
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There are sections of the book, most of the latter half of it, which will 
be of use as a convenient reference. The short sketches of lives of saints 
which constitute the last section are attractively presented. There would 
be point in having these available in a separate volume for the use of the 
children themselves. 

Proposing a volume as a suitable single reference on specified topics for 
teachers of religion places its author under particular responsibility, in 7 
view of which some statements ought, it seems, be submitted to further 
consideration. For instance: “The practice of permitting each priest to | 
celebrate three Masses on Christmas is sometimes ascribed to Pope Teles- 
phorus (about A. D. 125-136). He wished to observe the vigil by the ” 
first Mass, to give a commemoration to the Roman virgin martyr, St. | 
Anastasia, in the second Mass, and to celebrate the third as the solemn 
Mass of the festival in his own basilica” (p. 16). But: the celebration of 
Christmas dates from the fourth century; St. Anastasia was a martyr of 
Sirmium, not of Rome; there is no proof of the cult of St. Anastasia in 
Rome prior to the fifth century; the earliest of Roman basilicas date from 
the fourth century. 

More obvious confusion appears in the paragraph devoted to the history 
of Lent: “The season of Lent was instituted by the Apostles. . . . In the 
ninth century the Council of Meaux fixed the time of Lent as forty days. 
Since not all of these days were fast days, St. Gregory the Great prefixed 
the four days before the first Sunday in Lent” (p. 22). Certainly one 
wonders what discovery could have justified the statement that Lent was 
instituted by the Apostles. The action of Pope St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604) surely did not correct the decisions of a Council of Meaux in 
the ninth century. 

Generally, in a work demanding the most precise scholarship and 
accuracy of statement, there are too frequent instances of inaccuracies, 
lack of definiteness, and misleading implications in the proportionate 
treatments of the several subjects. These defects appear rarely in the last 
half of the book. W.C.M. 


THE NEXT THING. By Katherine Burton. Longmans, Green & Co., New 

York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 246. Cloth, $3.00. 

Every story of conversion is a new story, never before told: “for there 
are diversities of graces . . . of operations, but the same God, who worketh © 
all in all.” I had intended merely to glance through Mrs. Burton’s version 
of the story, but some three or four hours later the last page had been 
read. She writes well, and what is more important in this case, she tells 
the drama of God’s love with spiritual insight and humility — and hu- 
mor. Of particular interest is her character sketch of Msgr. McMahon, 
pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Church in New York, a pioneer in pastoral 
liturgy, whose weekly parish bulletins were expert models of liturgical 
indoctrination, rarely equalled even now. G. L. D. 
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